











General Savary, and Murder of Captain Wright. 


N this day of eventful discoveries and disclosures, we do 
not know that any writing, containing matter of this kind, 
has inspired us with a more painful interest than a “ Vindica- 
tion of General Savary from the Murder of Captain Wright 
and others,” drawn up by the General himself, and published, 
with bis name, in the last number of the Pamphleteer. We 
wish all the admirers of Buonaparte’s Government to read this 
document, that they may gain an idea of the hidden and dark 
avocities which were commitied by the Corsican and his satele 
lites, during the season of their elevation. The, circumstances 
idating to the administration .of the Temple, during the time 
of Captain Wright’s confinement, are so curious that we shall 
insert them. , 
“ D’Henout pretends that I searched the Temple without 
| the concurrence of Fouche. He may have meant to complies 
ment hius by this, but he is not less incorrect in this point 
than on others, which [ shall proceed to demonstrate.” 
* * al * * 

“ No person whatsoever had the power of opening the gates 
ofthe Temple without aa express order from the Minister of 
the Police, and [ defy M. Fouche to give me a single instance 
to the contrary. Any other regulation would bave compro-_ 
wised the responsibility of the Minister every day. 

“ When | was myselt invested with this office, I found this 
kind of severity so rigorously established, that [ was obliged, 
whenever circumstances required it, to give express leave io 
those employed by different Ministers, to execute the commis- 
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sions with which. they were charged from the Minister 9; 
Wear, Secretary of State, &c. &c. 
“« [ perfectly recollect all the circumstances under which [ 
have ever been obliged to BO te the Temple.” 
* + 


* The first time of my going there was to see this very Cap. 
tain Wright; he had just been brdught in there, and had 
claimed me as an acquaintance, having known me on board 
the Tiger, where he was Lieutenant under the command of 
Sir Sidney Smith; I was at thattime Aide-de-Camp to Gene. 
ral Desaix, who negotiated with that officer the treaty for the 
return of the army of Egypt. 

“ As I was not permitted to enter the prison of the Temple, 
I prevailed on the keeper to let Wright come to the grate, 
where [ saw him, and conversed with hun where I was, being 
desirous to hear what Ne had fo say to me.” 

* * * . * 

“ France has hitherto been ignorant of the cause of the re- 

moval of M. Fouche, whom | succeeded as Minister of Police, 


ths Sd of June, 1810. He was disgraced by the Emperor for | 


having conducted an intrigue tending to give him credit with 
thé public for establishing a peace with England ; and it so 
happened that; in ¢onsequence of interfering in what did not 
cércétn him, and émploying agents about the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, then Prithe Minister in England, he overthrew, by itis 
intrigues, an acteal negotiation, which was otherwise likely to 
have terminated favourably. This negociation had beeu av- 
thorised by the Einperor, and hnd been opened throngli the 
nreans of a Dutch house, which had sent one of the partner 
tu London, who wis doing very well there, when the steps 
taken by the agent of M. Fouche gave rise to suspicion. (lt 
wes M. Fagan, au old officer of the lrish brigade in the French 
service, who was employed by M. Fouche iu this affair ; and 
to him Lam indebted fort the account of his mission.) 

“ The Marqois Wellesley found, in what was said to him on 
one side by the agent of M. Fouche, and on the other by the 
person with whom be was first in treaty, au incoherence which 
naturally excited his suspicions; aud not being able to unravel 
the uffuir, and igrorant in which of the wo to place confi- 
dence, bre broke off with both of them, and gave orders for 
tltir quitting the country. ‘The Emperor, who could not con- 
jettare the reason of so abrupt a-conclusioh, «nl one so dil- 
ferent from what be had hoped for, bad the matter investi- 
gired, dd sood learat that M. Fouche bad been negotiating 
on his own part, and had conseqaently substituted an intrigue 
in‘liew of an acteal treaty. He was likewise informed, that M. 
Uurvrard had been the agent of M. Fouche in England. The 
Kinperor immediately ordered bis arrest, unknown to the Mir 
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nister’ Fouche ; because, if he had intrusted him with it, he 
would not have failed putting Ouvrard on his guard ; whereas, 
the Emperor was desirous to interrogate him before he could 
have any communication with M. Fouche. . Consequently an 
order was immediately forwarded to me from St. Cloud (1 was 
in Paris) to arrest M. Ouvrard, an’ to conduct him to Vin- 
cenues privately; aud it was enjyined me to do sq before the 
return of M. Fouche, whe was then, it being Wednesday, with 
the Council of Ministers at St. Cloud,” 

By the last extract it will be seen, that if Fouche was e secre~ 
tis of the Emperor, Savary was e sccretioribas. On the subject 
of Captain Wright’s death he thus concludes ;-— 

“ If the report of the death of Wright is to be found, it must 
be made out with al] the usual formalities ; if it is not so made 
out, we may believe whatever we please respecting those who 
ought to have seen it done: but if it has been removed from 
the records, whatever may have been the motive, and has been 
likewise effaced from the register of the prison, which we may 
suppose would follow, there is yet another way of arriving at 
the truth, by the list of the cashier, who would be very care- 
ful how he destroyed .any of bis vouchers. In ascertaining, 
then, the precise day on which payment had ceased to be is- 
sued for Captain Wright, an investigation might be set on foot 
by examining those persons who were in the Temple at that 
period ; the keeper is yet living, and he would undoubtedly 
declare the name of the regular attending surgeon, who could 
likewise make known the name of the medical officer who exa- 
mined the body with him, Thus the truth must infallibly be 
brought to light : so great a crime always leaves safficient 
traces for investigation ; it is only necessary to pursue them. 
The whole business would be discovered by producing the list 
of expenditure in the prison for the mouths of November and 
December, 1805, and by turning over the records of the Mi- 
nister of Police, and the register of that period. 

“ Wright had been confined in the Temple since the month 
of April or May, 1804; and his death occurred in November 
or December, 1805; that is to say, 20 months after bis adinit- 
tance. Can any reasonable person suppose, that if such a 
crime had been resolved upon, the execution of it would have 
been delayed 20 months? Aad is there not equal absurdity in 
imagining that the Emperor would have sent one of his Aides- 
de Camp from the field of Austerlitz to perpetrate it? It is un- 
perdonable in M. Fouche to have neglected to make a disclu- 
sure of all the circumstances of this event, which occurred due 
riag his ministry; and this negligence, or folly, cau be ex- 
wg to me in po other way than by the personal interest he 
iad in establishing. an opinion in the public mind, that as for 
hiwself he had done nothing but good in the office he held ; 
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whereas, the Emperor liad a contre police conducted by me, 
and that it was from that soorce all the evil originated, of 
which he himself, the Minister,-was only informed when the 
retnedy was too late.” 

The cause of Captain Wright’s death, therefore, remains as 
much unknown as ever. 

The affair of Mr. Bathurst, who was mysteriously lost upon 
the Continent, in a mission to the north of Europe, is treated 
of inanote. Savary seems to affix the criminality of this act 
in more decided terms to Fouche, Buonaparte being engaged 
in the German campaign. Savary thus argaes :-— 

“ Is it not more probable that, if the English courier was 
prevented from the execution of his duty, the order for his 
seizure must have originated in Paris? there is no other posi- 
ble way of accounting for the fact ; and in that case I could 
not have been at all concerned in the affair. If, again, the 
event took place in the year 1807, I was absent the whole of 
that year, either at the siege of Dantzig, or as Governor of 
Konigsberg. 

* [ add some further particulars, because, in consequence of 
having succeeded M Fouche as Minister of Police, I have 
discovered that he had frequently the indelicacy, when he had 
reason to suspect the issue of ‘any business he bad managed, 
with respect to himself, tothrow the blame on the Emperor, 
whom he tradeced in asserting that every villainous transac- 
tion was through my immediate agency, and that he himself, 
M. Fouche, was not informed of the matter ‘till the evil was 
accomplished. 

“ As his successor, I have often heard of the seizure of a 
courier at Bremen; and L recollect that be actually sent to the 
Emperor at Vienna dispatches found on the person of an 
English courier near Bremen, who was going to Sweden. The 
Emperor did not attend to them for two or three days after 
they arrived ; he doubtless must have imagined that they had 
been stelen from the courier ; and [ will stake my life that 
those who committed the fact took. good care to conceal the 
particulars of it from bim. If these dispatches, then, belonged 
io Mr. Bathurst, it remains: with M. Fouche to explain how 
they fell into his hands; and the English Government can 
very well settle the question, whether there were any other 
dispatches from the British Cabinet missing at that time.” 

‘The following paragraph presents a singular view of the 
practices of Fouche while Minister of Police, as charged upoa 
him by Savary :-— i 

“ | cannot forbear remarking, that whencver in the admi- 
nistration of M. Fouche, an English life was lost, occurring al- 
ways during the Emperor’s absence, reference bas undeviat- 
ingly been made to me as the person charged with the execu- 
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tion of the atrocity, and many facilities have occurred in the 
establishment of such an opinion respecting these. enormities,” 

We must add, that in this interesting production there is an 
account of the death of Pichegru; of the imprisonment and de- 
portation of Moreau; and a most disgraceful story of that 
wretched woman the late Queen of Sicily. 





THE CAPE, 
From Salt’s Travels. 


MONG the foreign colonies that I have visited, 1 have 
found no residence so agreeable as the Cape. The 
neatness and convenjency of the houses, the salubrity of 
the climate, and the grandeur of the adjacent mountains, 
make Cape Town, except during the prevalence of the 
south-east winds, a most desirable place of abode; and the 
beautiful rides, and well-sheltered country residences in the 
neighbourhood, render the adjoining country always delight- 
ful. To a person possessing a taste for the sublime, the sce- 
nery here could not fail to interest; if fond of plants, ‘the infi- 
nite variety of species found close even to the towu, would af- 
ford him endless amusement; and if inclined to the charms of 
social intercourse, he might at this time bave been gratified by 
mixing in a society perhaps equal to any in England, exceps- 
ing that which is to be met with in the highly polished ci:cles 
of our metropolis. .Tbe Dutch seem desirous generally to. as- 
sociate with the English, and when they find a person willing 
to do justice to their character, and to conjorm to their man- 
ners, they seldom fail to cherish his acquaintance, apd to treat 
him with distinguished attention. The best informed are per- 
fectly sensible of the great improvements made in the colony 
by the. English, since they have had possession. of it, and ap- 
pear anxious, by placing their sons in our army and navy, and 
by warrying their. daughters tw our couptsymeD, to cement 
the band of union that subsists between the two nations. The 
women of the Cape are most of theus pretty, and very pleasing 
in. their manners; and there is a freedom of intercourse al- 
lowed them in society, which renders theie company peculiarly 
attractive. Inno part of the world are country excursions 
better conducted thay in this colony. The climate, during a 
great part of the year, from the mildness of its temperature, is 
particularly adapted to parties of this description, and the 
lively spirit which characterizes the younger females is on no 
occasion shewn to greater advantage. Sometimes eight or ten 
ladies, and as many gentlemen, start on horseback — at 
the break of day, and ride six or seven miles to one of the 
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country seats before. breakfast, and afterwards remount their 
horses, extend their excursions, dine at the house of another 
friend and, without the slightest appearance of fatigue, econ- 
clude the evening with adance. 


-_—_ ~~ -— -— 








Narrative of the Elopement of Three Nuns from Minorca, 


HE facts which form the substance of the following his. 

tory are peculiarly interesting, not only on account of 
the age and sex of the innocent victims of superstition who 
are the heroines of it, but of the gallantry of their deliverers, 
and the excellent sense displayed by a veteran chief of Britain. 
The incident alluded to, which took place in Minorca, when 
we held possession of it in the last reign, was briefly as fol- 
lows :— 

Two gentlemen, having been induced by curiosity to con- 
verse at the iron grate of the monastery of ‘St. Clare, saw two 
of the fair recluses, with whom they fell desperately in love. 
According to Lady Mary Wortley Montague, the softened 
hearts of heretics are very inflammable on those occasions, 
owing to the sentiment of compassion with which they are apt 
to contemplate the immurement of: youth and beanty amidst 
“ ivied walls and cloisters grey ;” and every one knows that 

“ Pity melts the soul to love.” 


Our English Amadisses acted in this affair with all the ar- 
dour and refined honour of chivalry. Finding means to de- 
clare their passion, they solemoly promised the listning vota- 
riesof religion—no, of love—that, if they conld contrive to 
escape from their place of confinement, they would immedi- 
ately marry them. The ladies believed ; and many schemes 
were formed to elude the vigilance of their guardians, until at 
length they succeeded in escaping by securing the key of the 
garden in the evening, and creeping down into it at midnight, 
where they found their lovers ready to receive them. 

What added, however, to the singularity of this rendez- 
vous was the appearance of athird lady with the other two, 
which nota little abashed the military Amorosos, until inform- 
ed that the stranger was an intimate friend and confidant 
who, hating her present state of captivity, and dreading a de 
privation of their society, had insisted on accompanying 
them, But, this parley over, there still remained a considera- 
ble difficulty to surmount, at least for females : this was a wall 
iwenty feet bigh, which surrounded the garden on every sil@. 
To men with rope-ladders, who were resolved to dare every 
thing for the deliverance of youth and beauty, the obstacle 
was not so formidable; but to girls, neither of whom bad 
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reached the age of nineteen, it was no light adventure: they, 
however, succeeded, and wete lodged by the fortunate lovers 
in safe and creditable qaarters. 

The next day, at early muatins, When the fugitives were 

missed, the town, as well as convent, became a scene of up- 
roar and confusion, The English were of course suspected, 
the Catholics being shre that none but heretics would commit 
so vile a sacrilége: The officers, in the mean time, applied to 
their chaplain to'marry them, according to the rites and cere+ 
monies of the church of England, but were informed that he 
could not do so while the ladies remained Catholics, “ I cote 
sider,” observed the reverend gentleman, “ the vow of chas- 
tity which they have taken to be illegal, but, while they be- 
long to the popish persuasion, they are certainly bound by 
it.” * 
This obstruction to the gratification of all parties being 
communicated to the nuns, they replied, that the vow they had 
taken, independent of any religious opinions, was unlawful, as 
itliad been extorted from them by force ; that they communi-+ 
cated their sentiments on this subject to their confessor soon 
after being sent to the convent, who informed them they 
would certainly be put to death by their families if they 
refused. Tinat when their confessor acquainted the abbess 
with what had beea told him of their strong aversion to 8 re- 
cluse life, she ordered them to be confined in a dungeun, and fed 
ou bread and water only ; they were also severely whipped 
every day, which at length compelled them to submit. That 
this cruel usage, and the unnatural restraint in which they 
lived, had gradually, and long before their acquaifitance with 
the English gentlemen, infused into their miads doubts of the 
truth of that religious system which imposed and counte 
nanced such hardships, or supposed a being like God could 
approve of them: in short, thatthey were ready to embrace 
the Protestant faith, if the wor.ny chaplain would have the 
goodness to undertake the task of instructing them, 

During the whole of these transactions, which were com- 
municated to the Governor, General Blakeney, he gave strict 
and pecaliar orders that no torce or compulsion should, on any 
account orunder any pretence, be made use of, Catholic 
clergymen, and the friends of the ladies, were also permitted 
to visit, exhort, and persuade; but liberty of person and 
opinion was not by any means to be violated; the General ob- 
serving on the occasion, that he was heartily sorry for what had 
happened, and, if he could, would have prevented it; but from 
the turn things had taken, aad the island being for the present 
under the dominion of the King of England, the principles of 
a fiee government must no: be departed from, 

This affair, of course, greatiy interesied the poblic mind, and 
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considerably agitated the clergy, regular as well _as secular 
One peculiarity was observed; the doors and windows where 
the nuns slept were sealed in the presence of their friends and 
the coufessor, and.opeved before them inthe morning, to sa- 
tisfy the pagents of the young women remaining that all illicit 
jntercoprse was impossible, 

At length, in spite of public clamour ‘and private remon- 
strance, the fair Minorquines renounced: the errors of the 
church of Rome, and, having declared themsel¥es Protestants, 
were onthe sameday married to their gallant lovers. The 
third young lady, too, imitating their avowal of the Protestant 
persuasion, not long after became the wife of an English gen- 
tleman, . 

On this occasion, the governor had a nice and-delicate part 
to act; but the manner in which he perfotmed it did eqaal 
honour to his bead aud heart, as the following letter will amply 
testify, which we insertas admirably, exhibiting the qualities 
which dignity authority and command, [1 is addressed to the 
vicar-general of Minorca, who, as well as ,the frieads of the 
young women, were anxious that they should be giveu up. 


« Jamary 27th, 1748. 
“ REVEREND SIR, 


« 1, who always loved peace, and have a natural aversion to 
disputes, cannot see but with regard a disturbance in my Go- 
vernment, which itis not easy to pacity, unless [ act in direct 
contradiction to the spirit and principles of the English con- 
stitation, which cannot be departed from in any part of the 
dominions of that Sovereign I have the honour to serve. 

Bat, to'convince you that [ wish to act according to the 
strict rules of reason and justice, as well as from strong con- 
vietion, [ request of you, laying aside passion and the preju- 
dices of education, to place yourself in my situation, and to 
view the affair,—not as it appears to you, a dignified Catholic, 
warm with zeal, and animated, [ doubt not, by good intentions, 
—but as it must appear to me,a Protestant, placed in an of- 
fice of high trast and responsibility, and the representative of 
a great King, whose family were placed on the British throne 
as the professed preservers of civil and religious liberty. 

* Three young ladies have escaped from a nunnery, of their 
own free will and accord, without force or violence: at theic 
own desire they are sheltered in an English gentleman's house, 
aud treated according to the strictest roles of honour. 

* Ou being asked their reasons for quitting the society of 
which they formed a part, their reply is, that they were tired 
of a lite perpetually spent in confinement, prayer, aud mortifi- 
cation, and in consequence of a vow extorted from them by 
threatenings and severe punishments; they conclude by pro- 
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fessing aa ardent desire to embrace the Protestant religion, 

« Qa being fully informed. of this.affair, 1 was fearful that 
the ladies’ changing their religion might appear a hasty, rash, 
and unpremeditated step; [ therefore ordered that such of the 
clergy of your church as their friends approved might have 
the liberty of conversing with them, but that no force, 
but that of reasoning and argument, should be made use of. 

“ This liberty, you know, was grossly and dishonourably. 
abused by the parents of one of the parties, who, by manual 
violence, carried away and concealed the terrified nun: had 
not the young lady been happily found, I should bave been 
under the necessity of severely punishing the perpetrators of 
this outrage, and their abettors. 

“ Terrified by this proceeding, they loudly call for my proe 
tection, and demand admission into our Protestant church. 
Asa member of that communion, and a Christian, can I pre- 
vent the doors of everlasting life being opened unto them ? as 
acitizen of the land of liberty, which it is my pride and boast 
to have been born and bred in, can [ blame them for having 
fied from a cruel, uonatural, and degrading bondage ? 

“ There is also another reason against my granting your re- 

vest: Maria Gomela and Isabella Sintos are both married to 
English officers, and how can | separate those whow God. has 
joined together? [tis indeed what [ have no authority to do, 
and would subject me to the penalties of our laws, which are 
no respecters of persons, As to the single lady, she is at pre- 
sent in a family of honour and distinction, and, perhaps, will 
soon wish to be married herself ; aud, if so inclined, | appre- 
hend it is neither in my power, Sir, nor your's, to prevent it, 

“ Lassure you this business has occasioned me great uneasi- 
ness; and [ hope you are convinced that I could neither pre- 
ventnor remedy it in the manner you point out, without fail- 
ing in duty to my Sovereign, and disobeying the dictates of my 
own conscience, 

“ [ bave taken good care that nothing of the kind shall hap- 
pen again; aud it shall be represented as necessary for the 
peace of this island to confirm and ratify what I have done by 
proper legal penalties. 

“ Assure yourself of my readiness to oblige you on all law- 
ful occasions, and that | am, Reverend Sir, your’s. 


“W. BLAKENEY.” 


Tius, thanks to the manly sense and spirit of a British com- 
mander, with due practical justice, ended the romance of the 
fair nuns of Minorca. We afford it room here, not only as a 
fact illustrative of the sex, but as tending to excite those 
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genial sympathies, which the triamph of nature and reason over 
tyranny end superstition are duly caloulated 10 excite. 





7s 


To rne Enptror, 
Sir, 


JUE enclosed dialogue, which T haye not observed in any 
collection of ‘Johnson's works, may afford amusement to 
many of your readers, It seems’ to be very characteristic 
of the great man to whom it refers. 


A Dialogue between the late Dr. Samuel Johnson and Mps. 
Knovles. 


Mrs. K.—Thy friend, Jenny H——, desires her kind res 
pects to thee, Doctor. 

Dr. J.—To me! Tell me not of ‘her! [hate the odious 
wench for her apostacy ; und it is you, Madam, who have se- 
duced her from the Christian religion. 

Mis. K.—Phis is a heavy charge indeed! I must beg leave 
to be heard io my own defence. 

Dr. J., much disturbed at this unexpected challenge, said— 
You are a woman, and I give you quarter. 

Mis. K.—I will not ‘ake quarter. There is no sex in souls; 
and in the present cause [ fear not even Dr. Johnson bim- 
self. 

(Bravo! was first repeated by the company, and silence en- 
sued.) 

Dr. J.—Well, then, Madam, I persist“in my charge, that 
you have seduced Miss H. from the Christain religion. 

Mrs. K.—It thou really knewest what were the’ principles of 
‘the Friends, thou wouldest not say that she had departed from 
Christianity. But waving that discussion for the present; she 
had undoubted right to examine, and to change her educa- 
tional tenets, whenever she found them ecrrontous. As an ac- 
countable creature itavas her duty to do so, 

Dr. J.—Pshaw! An accountable creature!‘ Girls are 
unaccountable creatures! It ws Ker duty to remain with the 
church wherein she was educated; she had no business to 
leave it. 

Mrs K.—What, not for that which she apprehended to be 
better? According to this rule, Doctor, hadst thou heen 
born in Turkey it,would bave been thy duty to have remained 
a Mahometah, notwithstanding Christ’s evidence might have 
¢rought in thy mind the clearest conviction; and if so, then 
let me ask, how would thy conscience have answered for such 
obstinacy at the great and last tribunal ¢ 
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Dr. J—My conscience would riot have been answerable, 

Mrs. K. whose would then? , 

Dr. J.—Why the state to be sure! In adhering to the :re- 
ligion:of the state as by haw established, our iniplicit obedi- 
ence therein heeomes our duty, 

Mrs. K.—A. nation or state having a eonscience, is a doc- 
trine entitely new tome, and indeed a very curious piete of In- 
telligence ; for I have always: nhderstood that a Government 
or State is.a creature of time only, beyond which it dissolves, 
and becomes a non-entity. 

(When the leugh occasioned by this reply had subsided, the 
Doctor very angrily replied—) 

I regard nob what you say as'to that matter :.[. hate: the ar- 
rogance of tlm wench, in supposing herself a more competent 
judge of religion than those who edecated her. . She imitated 
you, no doubt; but she ought vot to have presumed to deter- 
mine for herself in so iMportant an affair. 

Mrs, K.+True, Doctor, 4 grant it, if, as thouseemest to im- 
ply, a wench of twenty years be not a moral creature. 

Dr. J.—I doubt it would be difficult for those to deserve 
that character who turn Quakers. 

Mes. K.—This severe retort, Dooter, induces! me. to: think, 
that thou supposest.us a set of infidels, or. Deists, 

Dr. J.—Certainly I do. think you litle: beuer than Deists. 

Mes. IX —This is indeed strange ; tie passing strange, that a 
man of such universal researeh has not thought it at least ex, 
pedient to look into! the eause of dissent, so long established, 
and so conspicuously singular ! 

Dr. J.—Not.[ indeed: 1 have not read yoor™ Barclay’s 
Apology,” and for this reason—I never thought it worth while. 
You are upstart secturiés, perhaps the best subdued by silent 
contempt. 

Mrs K.—This reminds me of the language of the Rabbies 
of old, when: their hierarchy was alarmed by dawning, truth. 
The reason thou gavest for not having read “ Barelay’s. Apo- 
logy,” is surely a very improper one for a man whom. the 
world looks upon as a moral philosopher of the first rank. ‘To 
this expecting, inquiring world, how’ can Dr. Johnson acquit’ 
himself for remaining unacquainted with a book translatede® 
into five or six different lauguages, and whieh has been ad- 
mitted into the libraries of almost every court and university 
in Christendom ? 

(Here the Doctor grew very angry, still more so at the 
space of time the gentlemen allowed his antagonist. to make 
her defence. The Doctor again repeated that he did not think 
the Quakers deserved the name of Christians.) 

Mrs. K.-Give meleave then to endeavour to convinee thee 
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of thine etror, which [ will do by making before thee; and this 
respectable company, a confession of our faith. 

[This was accordmgly done.} 

Dr. J.—-Well, 1 must own L-did not think you had ‘so: much 

tosay for yourselves. However, I cannot forgive "hatiiatle siuz 
for presuming to take upon herself us she has done. 
’ Mrs, Ki—-f hope, Doctor, thou wilt not renin: unforgiving, 
and thou wilt renew thy friendship, and joyfully meet at iast in 
those bright ‘regious: «where pride. and prejudice can. never 
enter! 

Dr. J.—Meet her! I néver desire to meet fools any: where, 

(This sarcastic turn of wit was so pleasantly received, that 
the Doctor joined in a laugh: his spleen was. dissipated: he 
took his coffee, and became forthe remainder’of the evening 
very cheerful and entertaining.) tt 





Life of Firdousee, the Persian. Poet, Author of Soohrab. 
From Mpr.Atkinson’s Translation. 


RIENTAL- munificence is not seldoin boasted of by 
Asiatic writets and historians, whose anecdotes are eclioed 
by translators ‘and ‘romaneers, who place the scene of fairy 
Jand in the beautifal regions of the east: certain it is, thatthe 
warm feelings of natives of that climate have, occasionally, led 
them to actions of benevolence which colder natures find some 
difficulty in believing, howevcr they may admire them. The 
same‘ardour has led to conduct directly opposite ; and has 
produced scenes of tyranny and oppression, of barbarity and 
bloodshed, at which the sympathies of humanity revolt. The 
vicissitudes of lite, the freaks of fortune, acting by haman pas 
sions, are no where more surprizing than amid the halt civi- 
lized monarchies of the east, where letters triumph. to-day, 
and capricious ty:auny banishes them from the court to-mor- 
row, 

In this munificence the poets of Asia have shared ; under 
this fickleness, also they have suffered, of which instances are 
not unknown, and a very prominent one is now before us. ft 
were extending our researches too far, perhaps, though the en- 
quiry is not without its curiosity, to interrogate the pages of 
history for records of rewards bestowed ov poeis, which ap- 
pear to modern calculators enormous. Virgil received sen 
thousand sesterces for each verse, in a well known passage of 
his works: and a much inferior poet to Virgil, received from 
Antony, at once, two thousand acres of land in one of the best 
provinces in Italy. Others might be named ; but the present 
article relates to a later age, and a more distaut country. The 
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anxiety of the Sovereign to obtain materials for the history of 
the country he governed is characteristic : his desire for emi- 
nent alent to ensure popularity and perpetuity to his design; 
the liberal acquiescence of ingenious rivals, with the intrepid 
independence of the poct, are so many marks of a: nobleness 
uf mind not to be mistaken. It must,, at the saibe time, be 
confessed, that the industry of the writer distinguishes bim as 
abero of the pen: sixty thousand couplets composed with 
poetic fire; and polished with poetic skill, are labours not to be 
viewed without a startling sense of inferiority by the most vo- 
luminous of our modern bards, 

We naturally desire to know something of the life of such a 
man. His adventures depict at once the spirit of the indivi. 
dual, and the tasie.of the.times.. More happy than. Homer, 
for the honour of. whose birth seven cities contended; yet 
who wandered from province to provioce without a home, re- 
peating bis verses memoriter, when no longer able to: read 
trom his blindness ; yet more tuan equally unhappy.-if the sul- 
ferings inflicted by ingratitude and imalevolence, are to be ese 
timated by inteusity rather than by number. The. bard of 
Greece might complain very truly of neglect ; but we read no- 
thing of any orders for trampling him under the feet of an ele- 
phant. And this, at least, is one comfort on which British 
bards may reckon : if the public will not hovour them, neither 
will it molest them ; if the jospirations of the muse they so 
highly value, excite but feeble wishes among the world at 
Jarge, yet they are sale from the misery of the man who hangs 
on the favours of the great—anid if iu spite of prudence, am- 
bition tempt them to sirive for what fortune refuses, let them 
vilify the blind goddess in good set terms ; and reflect on the 
dangers and the fate of Hower and Firdousee. 

Of Aboo! Qasim Firdousee, the author of this celebrated 
work, Soohrab, little is satistactorily kuown. He was bora at 
Toos, a city of Khorasan, about the year 950. Tie following 
circumstances respecting the origio of the poem and the life of 
the poet, are chiefly derived from the preface to the copy of 
the Shahnamu which was collated in the year of the Hijree 
829, neatly 400 years ago, by order of Bayisunghur Buhadoor 
Khao. It appears trom that preface that Yuzdjird, the last 
King of the Sassanian race, took considerable pains in collect- 
ing all the chronicles, histories, and traditions, connected with 
Persia and the Sovereigns of that country, from the time of 
Kuyomoors to the accession of the Kogsroos, which by his di- 
rection were digested and brought into one view, and formed 
the book known by the name of Siyurool Moolook, or the 
Bastan-namp. When the followers of Moohummud over- 
turned the Persian monarchy, this work was found in the 
plundered library of Yuzdjurd. The preface above alluded to 
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ininutely traces its progress, through different hands in Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and Hindoostan. The chronicle was afterwards 
continued to the time of Yuzdjird. Inthe tenth century, one 
of the Kings of the Samanian dynasty directed Duqeegee to 
versify that exvensive:work, but the poet only lived to finisha 
thousand distichs, having been assassinated: by his own slave, 
Nothing farther was doue ’till the reign of Sooltan Mahmood 
Subvokiugeen, in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
That illustrious conqueror, with the intention of augmenting 
the glories of his reign, projected a history of the NKings of 
Persia, and ordered the literary characters of his court cons 
poimily to prepare one from all accessible records. While 
they were etigaged upon this laborious undertaking, a romantic 
aceident, which it is unnecessary to describe, furnished the 
Sooltan with a copy of the Bustan-namu, the existence of 
which was dll then anknown to him. From this work Mah+ 
mood selected seven stories or rowances, whieh he delivered to 
seven poets to be’ composed in verse, that he might be able to 
ascertain the merits of each competitor. ‘Phe poet Unsuree, 
to whom the story of Roostum and Soobrab was given, gained 
the palm, and le’ wis accordingly engaged to arrange the 
whole in verse. 

Firdousee was at this time at Toos, his native city, where he 
cultivated bis poetical talents with assiduity and success. He 
bad heard of the attempts of Daqeeqgee to versify the history 
of the Nings of Persia, and of the determination of the reign+ 
ing King, Mahmood, to patronise an undertaking which pro+ 
mised to add lustre to the age in which he lived. Having for 
tunately succeeded in procuring a copy of the Bastan-nainy, he 
pursved his studies with unremitting zeal, and soon produced 
that part of the poem in which the batiles of Zobak and 
Fureedoon are described. The performance was universally 
read and admired, and it was not long before his fame reached 
the ears of the Svoltan, who immediately invited him. to bis 
court, 

(To be concluded in our nert.) 





A Tragedy composed and recited extempore by Schricci, the most 
; celebrated Improvisatore of Italy. 


Extract of a Letter from Rome. 


FOU have often heard of our Improvisatori. These Improv- 
isatori sre peculiar to Ituly,and are regarded as a fuvour 
granted by Apollo to mo other civilized nation. For centuries 
past, both men and Women-have pursued this career, which 1s 
difficalt evougt for biay who will earn reul laurels. Those who 
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have most distinguished themselves among the crowd of these 
inspired poets, were indisputably those, who without standing 
in need of the attractions of wusic or singing, declaimed in the 
style of masters upon the subjects laid betore them. The Abbe 
Lorenzi .was pre-eminent ia this manger,.and excited surprise 
by the graces of his language, by the depth of his knowledge, 
and the admirable mechanism of his verses. "Till now, however, 
the Improviso had not extended its dominion beyond the 
boundaries of lyric composition : ottave, anacreontic verses, 
without rhyme, sonnets, &c. were the pinions of these extempo- 
rising swans. : 

[ have now to entertain you with a phenomenon of far great- 
erimportance. Signor Sehricci, a young man of four and 
twenty, from Arezzo, has entered the lists with anew and boid 
attempt, an improvisated tragedy. On his first public appear- 
ance, the assembly was far more inclined to incredulity and 
rigour than to indulgence. The attempt begins. I pass over 
a sublime Pindaric Ode and many Ottave,Terzini, &c. which 
were delivered with rapidity without singing, and without hesj- 
tation, in majestic verse, and dignified language. The im- 
passioned sentiments, the just thoughts, the exalted ideas, and 
the Homeric decriptions, began to disarm the crities, who 
now however waited for the tragedy, which was praperly 
the touch-stone, With aloud voice the subjects are given, 
which are written down,and put into an urn. A much respect- 
ed man draws by chance the Death of Hercules. But this 
subject had been given by a person who from analogy of talent 
and from friendship might appear suspicious. No! no! ex- 
claim the spectators from all sides, and this terrible veto is 
admitted. The urnis carried round a second time, and the 
Death of Polyvena is drawn. ‘The opposite party applaud, for 
this subject bad been given by them. ‘The poet advances, and 
desires to know the names of the dramatis persone. Polyzena, 
Ulysses, Hecuba, and Calchas were given him. Yo these he 
adds a chorus of Trojan women. Profound silence prevails, 
and the tragic action begins, With greater rapidity then even 
on the stage, the dialogues, monologues, and chorus succeed 
each other for the space of an hour, all invented and dectaim - 
ed bya single person, aad amidst the admiration, the astgnish- 
ment, the emotion, aod enthusiastic applause of the audience. 
The poet hasteasto the catastrophe. The character of Hecuba, 
Ke. were delineated ina greatstyle, and the situations were 
extremely pathetic and affecting. The character of Ulysses 
might, perhaps, have been better managed. But far exahed 
above all blame were, a scene between Polyxena and Ulysses, 
the soliloquy of Heeuba during the sacrifice, the description 
which Ulysses gave to Hecuba of the death of Polyxena, then 
‘the answer of the old Queco, her imprecations upon the Greeks 
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and upon Ulysses, as well.as her denunciation of the suffer- 
ings which the lattes would experience: in his wanderings. 
Lastly, among the chorusses, that which produced the greatest 
effect was the one which during the sacrifice lamented over 
Hecuba, who had fainted, and waked her before the approach 
of Ulysses, that he might not witness her grief.— What do you 
say? 1 was one of theincredulous, but was forced to change 
amy Opinion. Schricci either is a sorcerer, or he takes an ho- 
nourable place with the ancient and modern classics. His mo- 
desty and youth gain him general esteem, while the purity of 
his expression, the animated colouring of his images, and his 
delineations of the passions acquire him deserved aduwiration. 
In.short, the novelty and difficulty of the undertaking excite 
astunishineat.. 








_— — ee 


FRENCH ARROGANCE. 


ie the 174h century, Monsieur Cornelius Burdean, a famous 
. mathematician, by great study and labour, brought to per- 
fection a very curious piece of clock work, At the expiration 
of every hour,a coach and horses moved round, and the ceach- 
man with his whip struck upon the bell, which told the hour, 
and Monsieur had so ordered his clock, that the Grand Louis 
sat in a chair of state, and every quarter of an hour a German, 
or Italian prince moved towards the King, and, after making 
his obedience, struck with his cane upon the bell; and the 
like was performed at the expiration of every hour by the 
Crowned Heads of Europe in their turns, Notice being given 
in a public print when it would be first exposed to view, 4 
great concourse of people were drawn together to see its opera- 
tions ; aad after several princes had performed their obedience 
to the French King, and told him what it was o’clock, it came 
to the turn of King William III. of England, The inventor, 
in his excess of zeal to make him bow lower than the rest, uo- 
luckily overstrained a wheel ofthe work, which breaking, 
twitched the French King from his chair, and threw bim oo 
his back.. Upon this Monsieur, the inventor, was commited 
to the Bastile, being accused of haviog intentionally disgraced 
the Grand Monarque! 








FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 
WALKING DRESS. 


JOUND diess of fine cainbric, under a pelisse of emerald- 
green reps sarsnet, ornament and faced with flutings 
of green and white satin, elegantly finished by British sik 
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trimming; the waist girt by a rich silk cordon of the same 
manufacture, with fall tassels. Spring boonet of green curled 
silk, the ¢rowg and ornaments of white sain and emerald 
green, to correspond with the pelisse. Green satin half. boats, 
and Limerick gloves... Berlin ridicule of green and white 
salin, ; 

GENERAL. OBSERVATIONS. 

For. carriage and outalnor costume, nothing is reckoned 
more elegant than the new material of British fabrication 
caljed reps sarseet; itisa rich texture between the very fine 
cut velvet.of the French and their Gros de Naples, but is lighter 
than either. A pelisse of this material, in emerald green, 
uiuamed io a most elegant and nowel style with white satin and 
geep gymp, with abe bussas cap, form the most prevailing car- 
riage costume : another pelisse of this fashion, and trimmed ia 
the same manner, is made of fine Merino cloth of a very pale 
palmetto green, and is ornamented in the same style as that of 
the reps sarsnet, with white satin and pink French gymp. A 
beautiful pelisse also is very suiking by its elegant simplicity, 
and may be worn either for the carriage or walking; it is of 
that warm material, the uaioa suk, and is of a Spanish brown, 
with a broad facing, collar, cuffs, and moncherons of rich blue 
satin. : 

The gleaner’s bonnet, of peach-coloured curled silk, is ex- 
tremely simple and beautiful; the crown is white satin, with 
which material the bonaet beim is slightly ornamented: this 
hoanet, with «he hussar cap, is by far the most beautiful ont- 
doer head dresses we have seeg for some time. 

Mowing «dresses are chiefly of fine cambric, with lettings- 
in of needie-work: and the frills and trimmings of muslin 
vandyked at the edge. Dinner dresses, and gowns for half 
dgess, ace eluefly. of poplin ; reps sarsnet, or union silk; forthe 
former an elegant dress of peach-coloared poplin, trimmed 
with tulle and white satin, is very prevalent; the reps sarsnets 
we generally made with white satin’ boddice, ornamented 
with colours to corsespond with the skirt; the anion silk is 
chiefly worn by matrouly ladies, and by them only in half 
dress. 

Tbe bead-dvesses are various ; for morning visits and home 
Cogtume, Corpe:tes yet are in high favour; one of these in pink 
se'do ispeculiarly suiking; it is elegantly trimmed with blond, 
with a simple full blowa rose of maiden’s blush placed on the 
ude, 

Amongst the novelties in-head dress is the Caroline, or Como 
Wwoban, of pale blue crape, ornamented with white beads ; 
The Atrican 1urben is aleo in high favour; iis formed of scare 
let and gold tissue gauze, partly in the Moorish, partly in the 
Persian fashion, but partakes rather more of the latter. Lastly, 
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though not the least admired, is the Helvetian toque, ele. 
gantly diversified -with folds of buff coloured trupe and 
satin; this on dark hair has avery beautiful and becoming 
effect. ‘ig 

Flowers in half dress are but partially worn, and gold and 
silver ornaments are more adopted at present in full dress than 
plumes of feathers, which seem confined, in a great measure, 
to the bussar cap, over which they. float with an elegant redun- 
dancy. 

In jewellery, pearls, rubies, and coloured gems, the initials 
of which form devices or sentimental words, ‘are now in bigh 
favour, , 

The favourite colours are peach down, emerald green, Pal. 


metto green, pule tea-leaf, Spanish brown, scarlet and celestial 
blue. 





TYROLESE HOUSES. 
From Baron D’Uklanksi’s Travels. 


HE architecture of the Tyrolese is wretched ; their houses 

are of timber, with sach flat roofs that you may walk on 
them. They load them with enormous stones, as a security 
against the violence of the hurricanes ; which gives them not 
only a hideous appearance, but in stormy weather exposes the 
traveller to the danger of being stoned. The eaves, besides, 
project upwards of two yards ever the walls, and form .a kind 
of pent-house, in which the vatives place their clamsy wag- 
gow. This contracts the narrow street still more, and admits 
scarcely a carriage to pass: a hundred. sills, besides, arising 
from the rain and snow-water in the mountains, tumble down 
into the village, and render the road not only difficult, but the 
atmosphere damp and unwholesoine. As early as the 27th of 
September [ found the tops of the mountains covered with 
snow, and the cold was so inicnse that | was obliged to wrap 
myself up in my cloak as closely as possible. Behind Fuessen, 
the road is much better, for Juseph HI. caused the rock so be 
blasted to the extent of a mile, anda passage to be cut through 
its bowels. In memory of this benefit bestowed on the public, 
a monument of marble was erected, with a Latin inscription, 
which mentions the name of the monarch and the year in 
which this giant-work was performed. This artificial road ex- 
tends as far as the bridge over the Lech, which, like a cataract, 
foams over the fragments of rock that obsiruct its channel. 
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POETRY. 


SOLITUDE. 


From Wilsvn’s Poems. 


H vale of visionary rest! 

Hushed as the grave it lies 
With heaving banks of tenderest green, 
Yet brightly, happily serene, 
As cloud-vale of the sleepy west 
Reposing on the skies. 
Tts reigning spirit may not vary— 
What change can seasons bring 
Unto so sweet, su calm a spor, 
Where every loud and restless thing 
Ts like a far-off dream forget? 
Mild, gentle, m wrnful, solitary, 
As if. it aye were spring, 
And nature loved to witness here 
The still joys of the infant year, 
*Mid flowers and music wandering glad, 
For ever happy, yet for ever sad. 


This little world how still and Jone 
With that horizon of its own! 

And, when in silence, falls the night, 
With it own moon how purely bright! 
No shepherd's cut 1s heie—no shealing 
Its verdant roof through trees revealing; 
No branehy covert like a nest, 

Where the weary woodmen rest, 

And their jocund carols sing 

O’er the fallen forest-king. 

Inviolate by human hand, 

The fragrant white-stem'd bitch trees stand, 
With many a green and sunny glade 
Mid their embowering murmurs made 
By gradual soft decay — 

Where, stealing to that little lawn 
From secret haunt, and half afraid, 
The doe, in mute affection gay, 

At close of eve leads forth her fawn 
Amid the dowers to play. 

And in that dell’s sott bosem, lo! 
Where smileih up & cheertul glow 

Uf water pure as air, 

A taro by two small streamlets spread 
In beauty o'er its waveless bed, 
Reticetiag in that heaven so still 

The birch grove mid-way up the hill, 
And summius green and bare. 


How lone! beneath its veil of dew 
That morning’s rosy lingers drew, 
Seldom shepherd’s toot hath prest, 
One primrose in its sunny rest. 
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The sheep at distance from the spring 
May here her lambkins chance to bring, 
Sporting with their shadows airy, 

Each like tiny water fairy 

Imaged in the Iyeid lake 
The hive-bee here doth sometimes make 
Music, whose sweet sayrinurings tell 
Of his sheltered straw-roofed cell, 
Standing near some garden gay, 

Neara cottage far away. 

By the laxe-side, un a stone, 

Stands the heron all alone, 
Sull as any lifeless thing! 
Slowly moves his laggard wing, 

And, cloud-hke feating with the dale, 

Leaves at last the quiet vale. 





ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER. 


Ate tomy sister? Her spirit is flown 
To regions wf ceaseless delight ; 
To pleasures that have no alloy she is gone : 
‘Then why do these tears dim my sight? 


I brush them away, but still others succecd ; 
The stoic will smile at my grief; 

Let him smile—! contemn his proud, cold-hearted creed ; 
Let me weep: Oh these tears are relief. 


Stern death! thou hast mown down an innocent flower, 
Too soon hast thou dooined us decay ; 

Its beauties had scarcely been gbown for an hour, 
When rudely thou swept it away. 


Those lips witich to mine but 0 lately were prest, 
Those arms which late bung sound my neck, 

As ** Farewell, dear Wika,” she sighed on apy breast, 
In the grave satea movldccing wreck. 


But vain is my grief; tears,cannos recal hes, 
(Yet these tears, my fyl) heart, are tuo few) ; 
Now pajn cannot reach, and go ils can befal her, 
Adieu to my sister—adieu! 
WILLIAM. 


TO THE MOON. 


| Bytdewy moon, 1 awv thy soothing light 
Broad streamimgoer the ocean wase 5 
My young heast them, wath bupcs suodright, 
reamt the wacom «iccam tbat passion gave 

Oh yes! it was that raptusous dream 

W hich wl] pure hearts have some day known- 
It vauished with she passing gleam, 

But lefi its shadows stud my own, 


Loved moon, | saw thy quiet ray 
Fall once mwre on the rippling sea; 
[ then had passed Jife’s eptbigetide way, 
The work! was less.a- dream to me; — 
But beautcous sull was that soft glow, 
It spoke with inspiration’s tongue; 
It spuke of Heaven, of peace below, 
For truth and love are ever young. S 
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